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Museum Events 


in the dense forest. The map horns 
ude Montreal and Que- 
York lakes and the 


{ ilonge the Hudson 


forts pl iced strategically a 


THE J]. H. GRENVILLE GILBER] 
COLLECTION OF AMERICAN rt 
and Mohawk Rivers. The horn illustrated 


POWDER HORNS : 
in figure 2, left, shows the roval arms 
Hanover) of 


fought 





for this territory inc 
bec as well as the New 


in- 
\lthough the Museum has long had o1 corporating the white horse of 
exhibition powder horns from many parts Great Britain and many of the principal 


of the world, it now acquires through gener- between Albany and 


forts in the region 
1 Ontario which served 


ous gift its first American examples. [hese lakes Champlain and 
comprise a series distinguished in their field \ 
° . C4 nos p7.131.1 ze he collection Wi DE 
the collection of J. H. Grenville Gilber described at areater leneth in a monoeraph to'b 


of Ware, Massachusetts, presented by Mrs issued by the Museum 
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as a protection to Enelish trade with the 
\nother New York map horn is 
large 


Indians 


more elaborately carved, showing 
tracts of land still untouched by settlers. It 
and though it 


territory as the 


also bears the British arms; 
covers practically the same 
horn just mentioned, it includes several 


other forts as 


“DETER MYER HISS HORN ANO 1759" 


these inscriptions 


and 


We I] as 


NIAGARA 20 JULLIT 1759 
\ third New York map horn has con 


able interest, for it bears the name of 


MUSEUM OF ART 


them was made about 1760 for use at sea as 
It bears the royal arms of 
map of the 


well as on land 
Great Britain, a panoramic 
Hudson River and Mohawk River forts, 
and a map of the Atlantic coast, including 
Cape Cod, Ports- 


2 ? 
Boston 


Long Island, 
mouth, and the St. Lawrence River to Que- 
bec. Also prominently displayed on it are a 
deer, a peacock, and a mariner’s compass. 

It is possible that two of our horns were 
carried at the capitulation of Montreal in 


1760, when New France passed into English 





POWDER HORN 


LOWN OF ST AL¢ 


and a date 


the owner, his place of residence 
“Jotham Bemus his horn maed Sep" th 


together with draw- 


30, 1759 Stillwatr”’ 

ings, resembling Indian pictographs, ot 
soldiers armed with bayoneted guns, and 
arhyme (“I spowder’with ‘my ‘brother ‘ball 
most ‘hero’ Like*doth:Conquer:all’’). The 


Crown Point 
that 


map terminates at CPV POI 
with the inscription “TO CARELONG”’ 
is, Fort Carillon, as Fort 
been called). Jotham Bemus was born in 
1738 and died in 1786. He kept the only 
between Albany and 


| 1C¢ yndere eee | had 


tavern of any note 
Fort Edward, and today 
tablet marking its site. The family name ts 
associated with the important battles fought 
in the vicinity of Saratoga. 

Events of the Seven Years’ War may be 
iInt_rpreted from the engraved motives and 


{ 


Inscriptions on several of our horns. One of 


there is a stone 


NGRAVED WITH A VIEW OF THI 


STINI ABOUT 1702 


hands. The first is inscribed: “Ensign JOHN 
LITCH TIONDEROGA Novemb' ye 7th 1759.” 
This officer may have accompanied General 
\mherst, who went by way of Ticonderoga 
1759)? when he compelled the last French 
army in America first to concentrate on 
Montreal and shortly 
der (September 8, 1760 


afterward to surren- 
The second horn 
LOUSBOVG 


is inscribed: ‘““PHILBRICK COLBY 


The Boston militia 


1760.” (Colby is a Bos- 


ton family) 
the garrison of Louisburg was present at the 


Was stationed at | ouisburg, and 


capitulation of Montreal. 


the Revolutionars period are 


Horns of 
well represented. Several have inscriptions 
One reads: “‘SAMVEI 


story. 


which tell a 


Fort liconderoga 1s now 
Its exhibits include military 
olutionary period, many of which wer 


the neighborhood of the fort 


museum open to 
the public objects 
of the Re 


found 1n 
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in 1775 and 1776. It represents Boston, the cannon flintlock. A similar powder horn, 
Cambridge, and Watertown and their forti- exhibited in the Buffalo Historical Societs 


Still another expresses a sailor's ncludes the following among its inscrip- 


fications 
“U..$.. Smp tions: “This is the priming horn of H. B. M 


admiration. It is inscribed: 





FIG. 2. ENGRAVED POWDER HORNS, ABOUT 170¢ 
LEFT, WITH A MAP OF NEW YORK 
CENTER, WITH A MAP SHOWING THE HARBORS O! " HAUANA \ND MATA® 


RIGHT, WITH A MAP O} “THE MIDDLE SETTLEMENT OF CHERORKE! 


Ranger 1776," and “PAUL JONES A HERO His Britannic Majesty’s] 5th Artillery 
(It was with the Ranger that Paul Jones Fort Niagary, May toth 1796. Made by 
hastened to France to carry the news ol Sarjent Armstrong.’ 

Burgovne’s surrender, at Saratoga, on Octo Three of the finest engraved horns in the 
ber 17, 1777.) This horn may well have been Gilbert collection are here convenience 
used on board ship to prime the flash pan of called the Cherokee horn, the St. Augustine 
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horn, and the Havana horn 


right) is engraved with a map ol | 


14 


| 
Middle Settlement of Cherokees’’® on the 


the present Little Tennessee 


lennessee 
and the Tuckasegee Rivers, territory which 
today is included in the county of Macon 
North Carolina. The horn also 


bears the 


British arms with the white horse of Han 


over. When the Revolutionary War broke 


out the Cherokees sided with the rovalist 
party, the English having been triendl 
with this tribe 

The St 


the oldest town inthe United States (founded 


\ugustine horn (fig. 1) represents 


by the Spaniards in 1565). It was used in 
the service of the army of occupation in 


| lorida 


British arms, a general view of the 


1762) and is engraved with the 
town 
with its red roofs standing out conspicu 
ously, the fort with the British flag flving 
triumphantly, and = sailboats which give 


color and action to the picture. It is in 
scribed: ““AN EXACT PROSPECT OF ST AUGUS- 
rINE FROM THE LIGHT HOUSE THE METROPO 
LIS OF THE PROVINCE OF EASTFLORIDA’™” and 
The black 
roman lettering and touches of vermilion 


heighten” the 


“ENGRAV D for MASTER CUMING 


which engraving 
effectively against the light tone of the horn 
IS del - 


a map showing the 


contrast 


The Havana horn (fig. 2, center 
cately engraved with 
harbors of “HAUANA’’ and “‘MATANSIA,”’ on 
the northwest coast of the island of Cuba 
with the names and bird’s-eve views of the 
two towns and of the several torts protect- 


ing them. The engraved lines are in black 
and red. In addition to the maps and views 
the horn 1s decorated with a number of full- 
rigged sailing vessels and armed men-of- 
war. The engraving includes the arms borne 
by the sovereigns of the House of Hanover 
from 1714 until 1801 and at smaller scale 
the arms of Spain. 

Chere can be little question that this horn 
is to be associated with some definite en- 
counter between England and Cuba in the 
eighteenth century. It would seem to record 


an event in the summer of 1762, when 


In 1755 the Carolina authorities, in remodel- 
ing the old and in prescribing the new regulations 
for the government of the Indian trade, divided 
the whole Cherokee country into six hunting 
districts, viz.: Over Hill Towns; Valley Towns 


Middle Towns (sic): et 


6 


strong English fleet appeared off Havana. A 
powertul land force was set on shore and 
carried Morro Castle by assault and thus 
ained possession of the port 

We have seen that these powder horns 
abound in interesting side lights on history, 
but they also have an important place 
among the early arts of America. A pioneer 
in the appreciation of American powder 
horns was Rufus A. Grider 
who lived in Canajoharie, New York, and 
taught art in the public schools there for 
about fifteen vears Mr. Grider made colored 


( [O17 1900), 


drawings of hundreds of powder horns, 465 
of his plates, of which some depict more 
than one horn, being in The New York 
Historical Society. Six of them represent 
horns now in the Gilbert collection. 
STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 


A GIFT OF TWO TTALIAN 
PAINTINGS 


Ihe Madonna and Child with Saints 
Philip and Agnes signed by Donato Ber- 
nardo di Giovanni Bragadin! given by The 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation is a welcome 
addition to the Museum’s collection, not 
as a painting of genuine charm and 
beauty but also as a work from a significant 


only 


period in the history of Venetian painting. 
It was painted about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, when the stvle of Jacobello 
del Fiore had become old-fashioned, when 
foreign 
Pisanello—were called to Venice to carry 
out commissions of importance, and Jacopo 


Gentile da Fabriano and 


artists 


Bellini was developing a new native art. 
Paintings of this time are rare, and an au- 
thentic work by an identifiable contempo- 
rary. ol Jacopo Bellini is of considerable 
interest 

Donato is an artist almost unknown ex- 
cept for literary and documentary refer- 
ences. Only one other signed work by him 
remains today—a heraldic figure of the 


Lion of Saint Mark in the Ducal Palace in 


lempera on wood. Cen 
tral panel, h. 23% in., w. 13 1n.; each wing, h 

Zin., w. 578 in. See A. Sambon, L’ Arte, vol 
XXH1 (1929), pp. 15 ff., ill. Shown this month in 


the Room of Recent Accessions 


Vel 
pe nt 
in ¢ 
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Venice—but owing to its subject and its 
poor condition this painting is of little help 
in determining the stvle of the artist. It 1s 
said formerl\ to have borne the date | $59 
which, however, is no longer visible. Other 
pictures that Donato is known to have 
painted for « hurches in Venice are now lost 

At least as early as 1435 Donato was 


well for the reputation which he enjoyed 

Our painting shows Donato to belong 
stylistically to the Gothic movement, which 
was widespread during the early part of the 
fifteenth century and which was represented 
by Lorenzo Monaco in Florence, by Gentile 
da Fabriano in the Marches, and by Pisa- 
nello in Verona. In spite of local and per- 





MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINT PHILIP AND SAINT AGNES 
BY DONATO BERNARDO DI GIOVANNI BRAGADIN 


working in Venice, and he is mentioned of! 
and on there between that date and the 
vear of his death, 1473. In 1440 he formed a 
partnership with Jacopo Bellini, but they 
apparently never worked together as the 
agreement was canceled shortly after it was 
drawn up. Beyond these few facts we know 
little. Donato must, however, have been 
highly thought of in his day. To have been 
asked to paint in the Ducal Palace and to 
have been accepted as a partner of so dis- 
tinguished a painter as Jacopo Bellini, speaks 


these artists have 


sonal differences, al 
certain fundamental similarities—easy tlow- 
ing curves of drapery, delicacy of execution, 
and gentleness of expression. Like thes« 
artists Donato uses the theme of the Ma- 
donna of Humility, a representation of the 
Virgin seated humbly on the ground. This 
type of composition may be seen in other 
paintings in the Museum, an unattributed 
Venetian painting of a Madonna with in 
struments of the Passion, and the Madonnas 


by Lorenzo Monaco and Pietro di Do 





menico da Montepulcia painter of th nown. Posstblv other panels, lost or not 
Marche Sand te lhe Werol Gentile d | Ly] | et recogen red part ol the seri S, Were 

Donato has been called a pupil of Ja originally united with these four to form an 
bello del iors nd the generally primit altarpiece dedicated to Saint Peter Martyr 
air of our painting seems to corroborate this Sansovino? and later Ridoltt mention an 
statement. His stvle, however, 1s closer t ltarpiece of Saint Peter Martyr by Jaco- 
that of Gentile d I 1 Pisanell bello del bkiore 1 the church of Santi 
both of whom were workin n Venk nh Giovanni e Paolo in Venice the altarpiece, 
vouth. lo them we n trace his gracious n tact, Which was replaced in the sixteenth 
ness, the weetness Of his types nd his century by litian’s famous picture ot the 


feeling for decoretiy ne specially notice slaving of Saint Peter Martyr (burned in 





able in the ripple of folds of Saint Agnes 1807). Georg Pudelko 10 Is Skeptical of 
robes 1} I { Xt 1 Ss ren Ds nos curl SUL LE S | he 
eil Oo e Mad 1 draper he vanels of our series, Which he attributes ti 
Christ Child d the calher \ Wo \ t n } e been parts o 
hair are also reminiscent of these artists the Santi Giovanni e Paolo altarpiece. He 
Phe influence of Pisanello ggested b explains Sansovino’s mention of Jacobello 
such details as the ornamental, vet realist by supposing that Jacobello received but 
cally struggling bird held by the Child and — never executed the commission, or possibly 
the exceptionally long fingers of the M painted only the central panel. There must 
lonna however, have been, in or near Venice, other 

It is to be hoped in | ‘laces where S Peter Martvr was vener 
ript h other Dall sn ( ! | ed and wher here n have been itar- 


CILUTE yi 
monks of Corp Dor Venice nd in 
, ’ : : 
hrou 1) e san ( rous ar \| lt ( ner s Irchn « led b ale 


Peter Martyr miraculously healing the leg we know that the altarpiece to which tt 
of a vouth.! It belongs to a series devoted belonged had been dismembered by 1790, 


to the life and miracles of Saint Peter Mat for at that time the little picture of Saint 


tvr, of which three other pictures of similar Peter healing the bov’s leg was in Chioggia 
size are known. All were originally framed n the collection of Giovanni Vianells.§ It 


as ours Is now, with the upper corners con- was catalogued then as a work of Barto- 
cealed by arches. Two of the series belong = lomeo Vivarini, and later, when it was in 
to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin the Achillito Chiesa collection, as a work of 
one shows Saint Pr ler recelVing the hab LO] lacopo Bi llin Van Marle and Berenson 

the Dominican order, and the other shows — ascribed the picture from the Paolini col- 
him performing before heretics a miracle of — lection to Quirizio da Murano, but all four 
trial by fire. The third panel, the healing ot | 1 a ima (Venice. 1881). p 


d enice, 1501 
| | > ’ fin R. Van Mar ] : I 
a woman poss¢ ssed by demons, was in the 23: quoted in R. \ Marie, ffaftan S vi 
ri i . ; ) 
> > ) . : 1] ‘ “ ] V1 | e Macue O20 1 ee. 
sale of the Paolini collection in New York in . ie 
( ik Ol tia? Venice 
[O24, but its present whereabouts 1s un 16048), parti, p 
, \ no A } | ¢ era on rare }] 1) / ' 2s | 
in A 13, /¢ Ix \ ‘ ( ( Hy T J Mi es! ed I 
Chiesa Milan \sher london Snow! S mi r rliorenct OTs D. ( 15 
n the KK om of Recer \ccessions Pudelk 2X nd 1 . 
? Ver } rq 7 Sale ( orur \merical \r \ssoc on 
1931), p. O16, nos. 66, 67, lists them as rel Nov. 23, 192 no. 100 ribution by Gia- 
tine works of the first half of the fifteenth centur omo di Ni 
il] ' 7) ] ! ' ’ 
liustrating the story of Saint Bert iT Hlalian Se ( XVII CE ne Hague 1035 
Sale Catalogue (American Art Association, p. 49 and note 
Dec. joand 1] 1924), no. 90. Ca led the Miracle Sale Catalogue ¢ he P I ollection. Cf 


ol Saint Von ni DY Coduirizio da Mur inc note 
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of the Saint Peter Martyr panels seem very saint—panels which he has tentatively at- 


rom Quirizio’s signed tributed to Dello Dell but there are 


different in. stvle 
certain differences in stvle which separate 


altarpiece at Rovigo. Fiocco considers out 
panel a work from the north of Italy but the series to which ours belongs from the 


ei «6 On eat eee Sea 
i Sconces ilies” AP posite eb See Selb rel 




















as SEINE id eR, cin VE we 





SAINT PETER MARTYR HEALING THE LEG OF A BOY 
BY ANIONIO VIVARINI 


savs that it shows the influence of the Floren Bergamo and Bassano martvrdoms. With 
tine school and dates it in the first part of — the exception of Fiocco the scholars who 
the fifteenth century He thinks that it) have given opinions on our panel, Perkins 
belongs to the same series as three panels in Longhi, A. Venturi, and Suida agree in 
Bergamo and Bassano showing the martyr- ee 
doms of Lucy, Apollonia, and an unknown : 7 

His opinion has not been published L | 


a 
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attributing it to Vivarini. Pudelko 


Gronau as being in accord with them, and 


he himself, as noted above, offers the same 
attribution 
Saint Peter Marty1 


ized 1253) enjyoved great 


1200-1252; Canon 
n Italy 


for the miracles of healing performed dur 


popularity 


ng his lifetime and more especially tor the 


many which he did after his death. Our 


quotes 


picture illustrates a miracle Which he worked 
while he was still alive \ voung boi 

moved by the preaching of the saint to 
make his confession to him, told him among 
other things that he had kicked his mother 
Saint Peter, impressing him with the set 

ousness of the offense, remarked that the 
foot with which this infamous deed was 
done deserved to be cut off and quoted 
from Saint Mark, “If thy foot offend the 

cut it off Phe saint went on to sav, ‘Il do 
not tell vou actually to do this, but in the 
future take cars Ihe bo went home 
absolved but still filled with remorse, and 
seizing a large knife (an ax or hatchet, ac- 
cording to the orthodox version of Tom 
maso di Lentino), chopped off his foot. His 
cries of woe brought his parents and the 
neighbors 1 ¢ His mother ol s 
father) sought out Saint Peter, who was 
responsible for this miserv, and the saint 
knelt and praved devoutly, and then, tak 
ing the foot in his hand, joined it to the 
boy's leg \ scar remained as as mh Ol 


the miracle 
The painter of our panel must have fol- 


lowed some local apocr' phal 


version of the 
miracle in which the youth was a carpente1 
or at least the action set in a carpenter’s 
shop. In our picture there are planks leaning 
against the walls, some smooth and others 
left unfinished. A plane and a saw hang on 
the rear wall, and on the ground before the 
injured boy 
has apparently been working. A broadax 


Is a squared beam on which he 


les upon it. Scattered about on the floor 
and stained with the blood of the impulsive 
boy, are large, leaflike chips hewn from the 
wood. He is seated on a block at the left of 
the picture, his wounded right leg extended 


towards Saint Peter, who, kneeling upon 


16 OA 


16 


cil., P. 255, note 


{cla sanctorum, April, part 111, p. 700 
23 and note f 
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the ground, fastens the severed member 
back where it belongs. Another Dominican 
friar—presumably the companion of which 
the is standing in a door- 
wav at the right. The bov’s mother and 
another figure, in high-waisted costume and 
large headdresses, look on, wringing their 
hands in pity for his suffering. Beside them 


ie legend speaks 


a small girl carries over her arm the hose 
removed from his leg. 

lhe figures stand very still and a certain 
stiffness in the articulation of the heads and 
arms adds archaic quaintness to the narra- 
tive. Slender proportions emphasized by 
parallel vertical folds in the garments char- 
acterize not only this panel but the other 
three of the series as well. The stvle of the 
pictures, Which appear to have been painted 
in the decade between 1460 and 1470, has 
much in common with certain small panels 
by unknown artists probably of the school 
of Antonio Vivarini, such as those which 
now form a predella to the back of the altar- 
piece dated 1443 in the church of San Zac- 


t 
cana in Venice, and those in Berlin (no 
1058) with incidents from the life of the 
\ 

Virgin The painter Ol our series, however 
seems to have got from some North Italian 


source outside Venice his taste for knobby 
features and 
Whatever the derivation of this 
painting, especially in the little 


hard, sharp modeling otf 
draper\ 
artist, his 
panel which has just come to the Museum 
shows treshness and originalits 


MARGARETTA M. SALINGER 


THE MORTIMER L. SCHIFF 
COLLECTION 


ITALIAN MAIOLICA 


15 through February 27 


EARLY 


From Januar\ 
there will be shown in Gallery E 15, as a 
special exhibition, the collection of early 
Italian maiolica made by the late Mortimer 
LL. Schitf and now lent to the Museum 
through the generosity of his son, John M 
Schiff 

Phe 111 pieces which comprise the collec- 
tion are already well known to students of 
Italian pottery. Many of them were previ- 
ously highly treasured items in other notable 
Molinier, 


collections, such as the Bardac, 
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Bardini, Gaillard, Morgan, Sambon, and 
Canessa. All the pieces are illustrated and 
described in the handsomely printed cata- 
logue of the collection prepared by Seymour 
de Ricci and published in 1927.' 

The Schiff collection is notable primarily 
because it can show so many Imposing and 
complete examples of late fourteenth- and 
fifteenth-century Italian mauolica; small 
wonder that they have appeared again and 


kilns of Deruta, Faenza, and Gubbio wer 
undertaking to supply an eager and aristo 
cratic market. 

The term mantolica, originally used to 
designate Spanish Justered pottery brought 
into Italy by way of Majorca, ts now used 
with special reference to tin-enameled pot- 
terv made in Italy from the fourteenth cen- 
tury on and, by extension, to describe tin- 


enameled pottery which follows [talian tra 





FIG. 1. MAITOLICA DISH 


TUSCAN, EARLY 


again in books, to illustrate the splendor ot! 
the period and the achievements of its pot- 
ters. Wares of this period are very rare, and 
even fragments are preserved as important 
documents. The Metropolitan Museum 
particularly welcomes the opportunity ol 
showing these superb pieces because its own 
collection of fifteenth-century maiolica in- 
cludes for the most part less pretentious 
examples. In addition to the rare early 
types, there are in the Schiff collection a 
considerable number of the richly colored 
wares of the high Renaissance, when the 

14 Catalogue of Early Italian Majolica in the 
Collection of Mortimer L. Schiff (New York, 1927) 


XV CENTURY 


ditions in technique and general style. Th 
method of covering pottery with a glaze 
rendered opaque by a sufficient admixture 
of tin (that is, a tin enamel) was long known 
in the Near East and became in time thi 
common method of glazing. The knowledg: 
of this technique, together with the secret 
of metallic-luster decoration, was carried b 

the Moors into spain Italian potters must 
have become tamiliar with examples of tin 
enameled pottery from the Near East and 
from Spain, bui whether their knowledge ot 
the technique was obtained from foreign 
craftsmen or whether by experimenting 


with their own lead glazes they reached 
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omewhat meaverd ration are marked 
vither manganese. The Schiff 
ollectio 1S tudes an Orvieto dish of 
he ear fitter century with two lions 
ed tree, painted in green with man- 
vanes lint Ihe background jis cross- 
\s the Ital D rs Decame more am- 
( 1 mor ompetent, thev used 


hy ] | j ] } ] 
roader Washes of color and bolder desig 


ns 


he potters Llorencs Were part cularly 

clive in the production of maiolica with 
CS s outlined in mangan nd painted 
lear green; this ware is sometimes 

Le nated as reen Florenti In 1927 


\iuseum a 





dsome examptl vigorously modeled 
W two rope handles Qn each side | 
shows a stvlized animal figure. Verv differ 
( ron his piece but eat lI tvpical in 
rl] mer Sa ere dish with broad 
S I ntal rim (diam. 27 n 
n the Schiff col on. One of the 
Most important examples o lass, this 
reer Nas Der SUCCRS Cl he Be u- 
rps, Leroux 1 Bard Hections and 
c Iten bee reprod CK DOOKS OF 
Malo The « strian figure in 
peal » and lon pering shoes 
lepicted with great spir no attemp 
Ss made at perspective, the background be- 
n vered entirely with | e. Several 
other pieces in the Schit? collection mav wel 
be classified in this earl roup, made in 
l-lorence and other towns of Tuscan 
| other important class of early mai 
Which | the preceding tound its bes 
expression in Florence, the name ‘“‘blue im- 
pasto Ware’ Is sometimes given because the 
ornament 1s painted on thickly in blue and 
er firing appears on the surface in percep- 
ly re] cl The sl pes re vigorous the 
oloring pure and strong, and the designs 
ypropriately simple 1 usually conven- 
malized. Three ex mples in the Sch tT col- 


lection eloguently bespeak the merits of this 
stvle. One is a small two-handled jar of a 


amid 
the 
animal appear cir- 


shape, with a | 


onventionalized foliage (fig. 2 


On 
shoulder and thigh of the 


} ' 
devices analogous te 


nN 


ular 


) Motives shown 


ar Eastern textiles. One can 
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only conjecture what were the various members of the Gonzaga family are por- 
™ channels through which such a design found traved. It is amusing to think that here, 
seis ts eradual wav from Near Eastern textiles perhaps, we see pictures of the verv folk 
ini to Italian potter Another jar of larger who were the first and most ardent collec- 
” size and somewhat more graceful shape tors of Italian maiolica 
tad than the preceding has an all-over pattern One piece in the Schiff collection is not 
si of oak foliage The third Schifl piece pro- pottery; it 1s, however, as great a prize as 
vides an early example of the use in Italian = many of the pieces already described. The 
= matolica of the albarello shape, which, de- desire to make a fine ware like Chinese por 
ed ived from the Near East, was to enjoy celain drove potters all over Europe to 
ig long-lived popularity in Italy. The conven- — feverish experimenting. One of the earliest 


r . 
‘ tionalized pattern in blue ts highly suitable 
? 


to the sturdy outlines of this drug jar 


It is not possible to describe in detail all 


a the Schiff pieces, although thev afford illus- 
‘ tration of a wide variety of stvles. Several 
1 pieces in the collection with backgrounds 
; covered with sprays of small flowers and : Za So 
| leaves Show pronounced Hispano-Moresqui agi ome 
ch nfluence (see fig. 3). Other examples are 7 
‘ painted in blue, manganese, green, and 
' ocher with the boldly executed scrolls, the 

pomegranate buds, or the peacock feathers 
| so popular with the Faentine potters. The 


Schifl pieces set forth an admirable series of 


albarell with engaging portraits of soldiers, 


rs, and ladies. A fondness for semi- 





portraiture also inspired the deco 
ration of a large two-handled jar, formerl\ 
n the Morgan collection. A shield on the 
reverse side of the jar bears arms presumed 
to be those of the Orsini family. The fre 


quent occurrence Of coats of arms proves 





that man of these great display pieces 
were designed for princely clients FUSCAN, EARLY XVI CENTURY 

\n important group of bowls and dishes 
dating chiefly from the late fifteenth cen- undertakings to meet with ¢ partial su 
turv, belongs to a rare and distinct class cess was that carried on Florence under 
characterized by incised or sgraffito deco- the patronage of the Med These expert 


ration. [he ware has been covered. not with menters did not attain their goal, they « 





atin enamel but with a coating of white slip not discover the secret of n true por 
through which the lines of the design have — celain. They did, however ceed in mal 
been cut, the red body of the ware beneath ng a soft porcelain of great charm. In the 
being correspondingly exposed. A trans Schiff collection a plate with delicate floral 
. parent lead glaze covering the whole piec« pattern in blue and two figure n renais- 
lends to it brilliance and intensified color sance costume Is significant of the measur 
In this group one large dish shows a long of their achievement. Traced in blue on the 
legged bird, presumably a stork, with the — back of the plate are the dome of the cathe 
undulating outlines of a wattled fence form- dral of Florence and the i il F, the dis 
ing the background. A number of bowls dis-— tinctive mark of this short-lived Medi 
play more or less realistic likenesses of men porcelain of the second half of the sixteenth 


centur' 


and women, framed in simple medallions 


The features of two or three suggest that 
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PORTRATL OF A LADY WITTE A 
DOG BY FRAGONARI) 


Jean Honoré Fragonard’s Portr: 
Lady with a Dog (illustrated on the cover 
which comes to the Museum from the co 
lection of Mme Burat of Paris, is shown th 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions 
During the eighteenth century France pro 
duced three painters of genius, Watte: 
Chardin, and Fragonard, and of these Fr: 
gonard has not hitherto been represented 
the Museum’s collection of paintings. The 
acquisition of this portrait therefore fill 
a recognized gap with a work of exceptional 
brilliance 

As Fragonard, or Frago, as he ts often 
called, is a new member of the Museum 
family of artists, it seems appropriate to 
pass in review the principal events in his 
active and, in the main, happy life. He was 
born in 1732, the son of a merchant ot 
Grasse. At the age of fifteen he was taken 
to Paris by his father and, after a brief in 
terlude during which he studied law, began 
his apprenticeship as a painter, first wit! 
Chardin and subsequently with Boucher 
whose assistant he became. In 1752, at the 
age of twenty, he won the Prix de Rom 
but he did not go to Italy until 1756. Th 
intervening vears he spent, as a member of 
the Ecole des éléves protégés, under thi 
tutelage of Carle Van Loo. After almost five 
vears of travel and study in Italy, which 
broadened his knowledge and influenced thi 
development of his stvle, he returned to 
Paris in 1761 and set to work painting in the 
grand manner—newly restored to fashion 


In reaction against the frivolous stvle of 


- 
! 


A 


118. Fletcher Fund. Oi] on car 


H. 32 in., w. 2534 in. The history S re 
is uncertain before 1907, when it was in the Bura 





collection. According to A. Dayot and | ail 
L’Oeuvre de |.-B.-S. Chardin et de ].-H. Frag 
nard (Paris, [1907]), p. xi, no. 77, it came from 
the collection of M. Féral, who obtained it from 
either the de Cambis or the des Isnards family 
Efforts to verify this have been so far unsuccess 
ful. The following exhibition catalogues mention 
the de Cambis and des Isnards collections but do 
not mention the Féral collection: Expositioy 
loeuvres de J|.-H. Fragonard (Musée des art 
décoratifs) (Paris, 1921), no. 31; Commemoratit 
Catalogue 
1Qoo, R val {cademy of Art | nmdon Januar 
Viarci 1022 (london 033 no. 164 


Boucher. [To satisfy this taste he exhibited 
he Salon of the Académie re le in 1765 
/ 
T 7 ( rr 1d 4 all rhoe 
Now ar O re, WI W pur edb 
the king Cd as des niortapest! 
Subseg Dan ) e¢ grand man- 


, ' . 
ner, he Devgan tO paint sprignatis Littl easel 


pictures based on themes of love, to which 
s talents Were eminently suited and which 


are still considered his most typical paint- 





nes. [his about-face evoked the censure of 
rt C1 s such as Bachaumont, who, in 
709, Wrote disparaging M. Frago 

rd ( ot donne les plus grandes 
esperances pour le genre de I histoire | se 
contente de brillet yourd’h dans les 
youdoIrs & da les garderobes But in 
his field, in which his southern nature rev 
eled, he soon ned a reputation and was 
yatronized by mat ft the celebnit'es of his 
( ncluding Mme du_ Barr nd the 


led bachelor’s lite 11709, when h 
Sud len] narried His eat Mi: rit \nne 
(Gserard. About tt tin his art seems 
Nave ¢ ered into another pl e, OWING pel 
ps to the settl effect of | Marriage 
perhaps to the general change in taste ex- 
pressed in contemporary literary works like 


Diderot’s and Rousseau’s; for while his 
earlier works, such as The Swing in the 
Wallace Collection, are charmingly naughty, 
his later works, for example The Happy 
Family in the collection of Mrs. William R 
limken in New York, frequently depict th 
charms of domestic happiness 

Fragonard’s popularity continued un 
diminished until the Revolution in 1789 
With the Revolution came the end of his 
accustomed manner of living, but though he 
lost his wealthy patrons he managed to keep 
his own head. Shunted about from Paris to 
Grasse and back—tfrom his old residence in 
the artists’ quarters in the Louvre to humble 
private lodgings—Frago, still cheerful in 
adversity, lived on a drastically reduced 
scale for the remaining vears of his life. 
When he died, on August 22, 1806, at the 


age of seventy-four, he was almost forgot- 
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ten. The stvle of painting in which he had 
won his great success had gone out of fash- 
ion and had been replaced by the frigid 
} 
t 


’Em- 


hire, Which reported the important events 


classicism of David. The Journal de 


did not even record his death 
and the only notice is the usual one in the 


rl I 

Fragonard had the happy faculty of ab- 
sorbing influences as a sponge absorbs water 
and he changed masters, subjects, proce- 
dures, and stvles with equal ease. Early in 
his career he was naturally subjected to the 
nfluences of his masters: Chardin, Boucher 
{1 Van Loo; and later, when he was in 
Italv, he found much profit in studying the 
works of Barocci, Pietro da Cortona, Soli- 
mena, and especially Tiepolo. He had, how- 
ever, only a feeling of awe for the Italian Old 
Masters. Of Raphael and Michelangelo he 
i@ de Michel-Ange m’effra- 


alt; en voyant les beautés de Raphael 


said ‘ | enereg 
'étais ému jusqu’aux larmes, et le crayon 
It was during this 
visit to Italy that Fragonard’s interest in 
landscape painting began. His delicate views 
owe part of their captivating charm to the 
influence of Hubert Robert, with whom 
many happy hours were passed in sketching 
and painting when in 1760 they were both 
guests of their enthusiastic patron, the abbé 
de Saint-Non, in the Villa d’Este at Tivoli 

The works of the seventeenth-centur\ 
Dutch and Flemish painters were another 
source from which Fragonard drew much 
inspiration. Rubens and Rembrandt, whose 
paintings he knew and copied, attracted 
him especially, and their influence is very 
marked in some of his paintings. The simi- 
larity of the brushwork in certain of Frago- 
nard’s canvases to that of Frans Hals is due 
perhaps to a temperamental kinship rather 
than to direct borrowing. Another and final 
influence seen in Fragonard’s post-Revolu- 
tionary works is that of David, the princi- 
pal exponent of the classical revival, to 
which, however, Frago’s artistic bent was 
opposed 

Fragonard was not professional por- 


iF as 


trait painter. The painstaking task of g 
h 


ting a likeness was not congenial to 


L. Dimier, Farts et 1d le | ! 


impetuous temperament, and serious por- 
traits by him are rare. A large number of 
his so-called portraits are, in reality, only 
unidentified decorative studies quickly 
dashed off for pleasure or by way of exer- 
cise. [he Museum’s Portrait of a Lady with 
a Do 
from 
the fire and vehemence of his nature. The 


g is one of these quick studies, sketched 
life and painted at one sitting with all 
identity of the model, whose distinctive 
features are here so strikingly recorded, is 
unknown, but Fragonard knew and painted 
many people of the theater and it is possible 
that the sitter was a singer or an actress 
Her anachronistic, “Spanish” dress, with its 
ruff, its puffed and slashed sleeves, and the 
ropes of huge pearls, support this possibility 
Ihe mode of painting figures vétus a 
l'espagnole, sponsored by no less a person 
than Mme de Pompadour, was a reaction 
from the grand manner of painting, for 
which the only proper subjects were histori- 
cal or mythological scenes. Mme de Pompa 
dour’s boredom with the academic fashion 
and her efforts in 1755 to encourage a new 
type of subject matter are recounted by a 
contemporary commentator in these words 
“Weary of seeing only Alexanders, Caesars 
Scipios, Greek and Roman Heroes she 
Mme de Pompadour] suggested to the ar- 
tists to attempt some subject in Euro- 
pean dress which would be effective. Vainly 
thev objected that most of our short gar 
ments do not arrange at all well, do not lend 
themselves to the picturesque . She her- 
self removed the difficulty by inducing M 
Van Loo to use the Spanish subject.”’ 
Fragonard, always open to influences 
painted several canvases in this “Spanish” 
vein, to which he had probably first been 
f Van 


loo d’Espas ne.© The subjects of these pic- 


introduced while he was a student « 


tures are mostly allegorical with figures in 


| 


fantastic dress. The costumes are certainly 
not those of contemporary Spain but go 
back rather to the early seventeenth cen- 


lhe portrait has been erroneousty identifie 
Fragonard s sister and as his aunt. [he tea 


tures do not resemble other known portraits of 
the artist’s aunt, and he apparently had no sister 


Lettre sur le salon de 1755 (Amsterdam, 1755 
quoted by | ind |. de Goncourt, Gazett 
aT irt Ol. XVIEECIS&OS5 p. 130, note 2 
Ba Nn 1S¢ th epithe 
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staircase copied from originals in the Hart that their chamfered framing is intact or 
house and the Capen house in Massachu that the chimnev wall ts still covered by thi 
setts—which it was always the intention of original intricately molded sheathing. When 
the Museum to remove if fine genuine ex Ihe American Wing w naugurated in 


amples could be secured. The paneled room 1924, the earliest phase of native architec 
from the Shaw house at Hampton, New ture was represented b modern copy of 
Hampshire, the room end from Newington this room, no authentic example of that 
Connecticut, and the decorated paneling time and quality being then lable. [1 


from Belle Meade, New Jersev, have been 19360, When an opportunity came to secur 
relocated in other spaces on the third floor the original parlor, the Museum, following 
Galleries M 21, M 20, and M 23 4 respec the helpful suggestion of the late Georg 
tively). In the area thus made available the Francis Dow, decided 1 qui 


parlor’ trom the Hart house in Ipswicl Many early dwellings which did ne 
Massachusetts (M 27), a room (M 26) and prev to fire or vermin disappeared throug! 
the main staircase (M 26 a), as well as an neglect or the violence of the wrecking bar 
earlier Sstamrcast \ IO A from the forme all too few scaped the torture Ol restor 
Samuel Wentworth house in Portsmout! tion to be cherished today by public-spirited 
New Hampshire,? have been set up. In ad societies or individuals. But the Hart | 
dition, the furniture of several galleries has for nearly two score vears | been well 
been rearranged to agree more nearly with maintained as a hotel during the summer 
the backgrounds. IThus, early decorated — although inevitably the building is exposed 
irniture, other than Pennsylvania Gern O grave zards While closed during man 
s largely concentrated 1 recently bull mol f ear. Whe | t| 
ler M 23 A he Metcalf Bowler roo1 rlor begat eal rner 
M 25) now displavs Queen Anne furniture DOS nd girts wer | t | 
d the Almodington room (M 15), on the ro el ep! Had 
second ir, is furnished in the Chippendal fition cont | ( 
stv le rare 1 pr t | vould | 


lhe whole collection of The American been certall herefore the lvaging of th 
Wing is materially strengthened by thes room tor permanent salekeepi nthe M 


changes. In their high quality the new el seum accomplishes a twofold purposs 
ments form an adequate starting point for forms an impressive introduction to the d 
the sequence of rooms of other periods; their = tinguished rooms of later periods, and it 
acquisition is a triumph unequaled since the — eliminates for all tim e destruc 
opening of this wing. There have been nota tion of one ot t ldest rooms in the | 1 
ble gifts, however, especially the hall fron States 
the Van Rensselaer Manor House, opened 1} low-ceiled roon 
Nn 1931, Which dates trom the second halt ot ereat summer, buttre 1 with hewn o 
the eighteenth century, and the two gal orner posts and girts hted | 
leries of Pennsylvania German woodwork leaded windows, and plastered between tl 
and decorative arts, Which were installed in framing with warm-col 
1034 rue Gothic tradition. $ I 
tive tt ment of tn \ IW \ 
fHe Hart Housrt PARLOR litle aiah: Sacan Whee asain ‘aii | 
lhe parlor from the Hart house, built framing, the series of varied mol 
ibout 1640 at Ipswich, Massachusetts, 1s vertically on the pine sheathin 1 tl 


without question one of the foremost Ameri- double row of dentil ornamet ro hi 


‘ eee — 
an rooms extant. Few houses surviving ireplace lintel are pi 
lrom the seventeenth century can. boast competence of the expert craftsman. Th 
Spec Ol | iWeriol mi | 
\ . 26.127. M vy | 4 t is tvpical of the bir \} Levies 
7 1 1, BR. § Tt. S1 , , 
Ac is. 26.200-202. S Fund. | r awell : 
20 ft $11 iv ft 41n } { Ney } 4 
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steep-pitched roof, central 


boarded exterior, and casement windows 
remains in rural parts of England, especial 
n the counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk 
whence came most of the 
founders of the Massachusetts colonies 


\ sense otf protection against the ever 


and Lincoln 


; 
present dangers of the brutal wilderness and 
! promise of safety must have been derived 
stalwart 


from the preponderance of these 





PARLOR FROM THE 


BUILT AT IPSWICH 


timbers, so frankly exposed to view. But 
that plague, the mosquito, bracketed with 
the New England climate and wild beasts 
as terrors to new settlers, could not be shut 
out by Governor Bradford 
wrote: “They are too delicate and unfitte to 
begine new plantations and collonies that 
cannot enduer the biting of a muskeeto; we 
would wish shuch to keepe at home till at 
least they be Muskeeto proofe.’’’ The mas- 


Suggestion 


sive structure of the room is a monument to 

the moral courage of those who brought 

civilization to a new continent; its archi- 

tectural refinements are appropriate to th 
-S. R. Morison, Builder the Ba ( 


(Boston 1930), Pp. 42 


Puritan Ipswich that before 1650 sheltered 
the magistrates Bellingham, Saltonstall, 
Bradstreet, and Symonds as well as the 
poetess Anne Bradstreet and the lawmaker 
and humorist Nathaniel Ward 

I xamination of the fabric justified elimi- 
nating later “improvements.’” [he entrance 
t the night of the 
have bet n 


door and the closet doors a 
Which were modern 


fireplace 


replaced by batten doors made from original 





THOMAS HART HOUSt 
MASSACHUSETTS, ABOUT 1040 


sheathed boards formerly on the stair wall 


of the Hart house. Remains of the lintel of 
which was sawn away a 
some time to give greater head room, estab- 
lished the line of a lower opening. A door- 


r the fireplace Was nol preserved, 


the closet door, f 


Way nea 
because it was probably added in the nine- 
teenth century to give access to an outside 
cellar. The hardware of the doors 1s the age 
of the room, ousting modern pieces; the 
butterfly, cockshead, and butterfly-strap 
hinges, Which were found in the vicinity ol 
are examples of rare types 

S nol r 
tained, because pins which once held studs 


along th 


Ipswich, 
\ window on the south wall wa 


in that space were in evidence 


red 
all, 
the 
ker 


mi- 
nee 
the 
Pen 
nal 
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virt. Lhe window frames in the north and 
east walls were replaced with smaller frames 
conforming to the size of the original jambs 
as indicated on the girts. Since all the dia- 
mond-leaded lights of the windows wer 
missing, four reproductions of aseventeenth 
century example (now in the north window 
were made 

he fireplace was bu 


It of seventeenth- 


0 . ‘ 
aaah: ueeeT ll 


PARLOR FROM THI 


bricks, laid with raked joints to 


simulate clay plaster. This fire opening tol 


lows the original one exactly in plan and 


century 


size; in the right-hand corner is an oven 
thirty inches deep, with recessed jambs 
he wide oak floor boards are modern, as 1n 
other rooms of The American Wing, but are 
laid here with old hand-wrought nails. On 
the east wall a section of the sun-dried brick 
and clay filling between the inner and the 
outer wall of the house is now exposed to 
view under glass. 

lo facilitate the passage of visitors 
was found necessary to cut a door in the 


plastered wall diagonall Opposite the orig 


nal entrance the only compromise wit! 
the true aspect of the room. 

Among the original furnishings of the 
Hart house, listed in an inventory of March 


3] 1074, are ‘five (havers, one grat table 


with forms, a flock bed, one feather bed, too 
chests, three tables, two ¢ skits, Seven 


{ 


Cushins, brass Kettels and = scillits, iron 
potts, Earthenware, table cloths, Napkins 





THOMAS HARI HOUSHI 


BUILT AT IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS ABOUT 1040 


and bed furniturs The furniture of 

maple, and ash now shown in the room has 
been assembled to represent a New England 
parlor before 1675. The pieces are drawn 
chiefly from the Bolles collection, the gift of 


Vrs Russell Sa Je In LOQOOO Ni ne Wa 


merly in the room 


On the south wall stands a M 
court cupboard richly ornamented with ay 
plied turnings and ‘‘jewels [wo turne¢ 
irmchairs, one a Carver type, the other an 
early slat-back, are drawn up by the fir 





pottery dated prior to 





FROM 


VENTWORTH HOt 


vn 


1 Woolen, d 





to Philip Lord. It remained in collateral 
branches of that family until 1902, w 


was purchased by 


ton, Connectict 


June of that vear, at the age of twenty- 


r, with John Browne and Marv Denny 


ll from Baddow, Essex, in the ship Desir, 
ptained lt dward Boswell. As was th 

m, Hart brought from the minister of 
Ss parish certificate “of his conformiti 


and opinion ol epline of the Church 
j 


Ieneland He settled in the Massachu- 
] 


D ; = ' 
etts Bb; Colony Ipswich and in 1639 


became proprietor, or landowner. Thomas 


Hart is listed as a resident in 1641, and in 


idition to his activities as a tanner he 
served tne town »SCVeT | olfices na ra} 
survevor in 1001 and selectman in 1063 


an « e of £729.13.0. To his son Samuel 
] 1 ‘ j 1 1 

Nhe devised his tanvard and stock, dwelline 
hous homeste d, and barn but reserved 


formy loveing wile the use of mv parlor 
her self & Rome in the celler & other the 


romes int house with use of the hous« 


hold goods for her nesesary use: and that 


ved in the parlor with the furniture belong 


ng to it to be at her whole Dispose 
\lice Hart died n 1002 
The house was owned by descendants ot! 


} 


Thomas Hart until 1755, when it was sold 
] 


Ralph W. Burnham, who 
1 it to Martha Murray in 1920 


aes ' +] 
The present owner has replaced the parlor 


n turn sol 


( 


now in the Museum with an excellent cop 


In a small new gallerv (M 27 4) adjoining 


the Hart room is a seventeenth-century ex- 


terior door from the Williams house at Pres 


t.5 [he wide vertical boards 


are held together with horizontal battens on 


e reverse side. The original strap hinges 


on knocker, which serves also as 


i handle, are still in place. Four leaded cas« 





rm ment window lights, ng parts of the 
h ns O ne frames and guard bars, are fixed under 
temporary red velvet elass on the wall. They belong to a group ol 
Ihe name of Thomas Hart, the first owner \ } LH ( 
of the house, appears at the Rolls Office ter (Boston, 184 936). vol. xiv. p. 316 
. ] ‘ | \ Liammatt HY rat Daher no S 
Chancery Lane, London, in ‘““The Register \. Famn Mammatt «a I mer 
| ) V 1K 1S54 
of the names of all ve Passinger (s) w p ( 
t! re Xe Ss ¢ ) 
Passed from ye Port of London for an whok vee 
veare ending at Xmas 1035.’’® He embarked § Ace. no. 37.96.1. Rogers Fund 
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five old leaded casements which were rescued 
inthe towns of Bedford, Bolton, and Prince 
ton in Massachusetts by L. P. Goulding ot 
Sudburv and were preserved by him for 
The fifth hight of this group 1s 
of the Hart 


many Vears 
1 the north window 


installed 
house parlor 
HE WENTWORTH ROOM AND 
STAIRCASES 


The elements from the Wentworth house 
now installed in the Museum include the 


larger of two front rooms from the second 


floor, the main staircase that rose from the 
entrance to the attic, and an earlier stair- 
case taken trom the rear of the first floor 
They cover a period from 1071 to about 
i710. The former date marks the building 
lhe latter indicates the time 
of its alteration, When the main staireast 
and the wainscoting of the rooms were 
added. The earher staircase, almost wholly 
concealed by vertically sheathed boards and 
flanked by batten doors, dates from the 


of the house 


raising of the house 

The house possessed several remarkable 
features Which set it apart trom its contem- 
poraries: the great size of the frame, hewn 
entirely of white pine, the asvmmetrical 
floor plan, the double summers in the princi- 
pal rooms, and the bolection moldings fram- 
ing the panels of the wainscoting, no less 
than the unique rope-twist oak balusters of 
the main staircase. All these are rare in the 
early period of American architecture 

The skeleton of the room is exposed in the 
manner characteristic of the first permanent 
dwellings. Appropriate enrichment of the 
heavy gunstock posts, plates, and summers 
was secured by cutting deep chamters along 
their exposed edges Lhe « rude floor JOISTS 
of the attic, usually left uncovered in seven- 
teenth-century houses, are concealed her 
by plastering; in fact, the covered-in ceil 
ing of this room is one of a few examples 
known to date before 1700. Perhaps owing 
to the finished treatment of the framing. no 
boxing is emploved on the structural mem 
bers except that added at the ends of the 
south wall when it was wainscoted early in 
the eighteenth century. The woodwork has 
been repainted Indian red to match frag- 
ments of the former covering which wert 


found under numerou ers of later 
[he three or nal window openin 


the north wall have been uppied W 


wooden, double-huns | 

ing twenty panes of old glass 5 x 7 inch 
size. [The windows on the east and we 
plastered walls are now converted into 
doorways for the convenient rculation of 
visitors. The three doors on the south wall 





STAIRCASE, DATING ABOUT I71O 
; M THI | H 
\¢ Deen provided \ , 
brass box | ‘ . 5 
1 kevs. The original H \ 
crown tops n< ed 1 I 7 . 
[hat lin sh wit 
Ware Wert used al O ¢ rl bate DI 
by the Cneraving yt Si lor unter } } 
Daniel Marot. The earl 
windows in England d ' OX 
Phe wainscoting of English houses of t} 
lat seven nth centul fler nter 
parallels in design to tl the We 
Nous \mbit S rors 
styl Drayton H B H 
Hampton Court 1k Pp 
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during the 1 Wil 1 Mar ' 
well know ( poral “a 
designs in the Li X1\ le p shed 
France by Pierre Le P re between 107 
and 1715 and by ¢ \. Daviler in 1004 
Holland and p in Franc Dani 
Marot from 1088 to 1703, and in England 


by John Brown in 1693. Although the arch 


tects embellished their elevations with var 
ou flights of tang he bases of the 

ire the framing oO e fire openin Nd Cac 

fielded panel with bolection moldings o 
vigorous profile and the fixing of a stout 
manteltree on the chimney wall, often with 
out obvious support. It is a palace stvle; b 

n the Wentworth room it sobered in th 


process Ol domestic adaptation, while re 


taining much of the grand manner u 


a i Lit 
| “ae? Lata ad 
robustness Ol Ss class c detalls I} Lares 
scale of the room fied the employmen 

ld ] } 
of heavy moldings and wide panels, wl 
} rilt | , t t ] ht rich ] 
resulted in sharp contrasts of light and shade 
quite foreign to the refined elegance of the 
later forms of the eighteenth centur' 


As no early inventories of the possessions 
used by the Wentworths in this house can 
be found, it is impossible to know how thi 
room was turnished when they occupied 
Presumably it was a chamber, and for this 
reason a caned day bed and japanned high 
boy are included among the furnishings ot 
the Carolean and William and Mary stvles 
Cushion coverings for the chairs are made 
of old East India cotton painted in red and 
blue. The fringed draw curtains of seven 
teenth-century blue homespun silk, cut 
accordance with an engraved pattern of 
Daniel Marot’s, not only follow an authen 
tic design seldom copied, but have the ad 
ditional advantage of permitting the maxi- 
mum amount of daylight to enter the small 
windows. 

On the paneled wall mezzotints of Cotton 
Mather and Jonathan Belcher depict the 
long, richly curled periwigs worn by men of 
fashion and the professions at the dawn of 
the eighteenth century. In the latter print 
the elaborate costume of velvet, brocade, 
and lace seems to befit the station of a 
“Captain General & Governor in Chiet ot 
His Majesty’s Provinces of Massachuset’s 


are ¢ 


Bay & New Hampshire in New England 
and Vice Admiral of the Same.” 


the doors on the east wall hangs a large 


) 
Between 


colored map of America, printed in Holland 
bout 1700. Two rare pieces of silver, an 
inkstand and a tankard, were made in Bos- 
ton by John Coney and Jeremiah Dummer 
respectively. Sturdy brass candlesticks, a 
fireback dated 1077, and several dated 
pieces of English delft pottery provide an 
appropriate dressing to the background and 
furniture 
The first deed for the Wentworth prop- 
erty at Strawberry Bank, the earlier name 
tor Portsmouth, is recorded in 1671.° In that 
ear Thomas Daniell and his wife Bridget, 
the daughter of Richard Cutt, one of the 
first landed proprietors of Portsmouth, took 
tle to a house and land there. Daniell was 
wine merchant, licensed as early as 1668. 
\ decade after the purchase of the property 
he sold it to Henry Crowne, who on one 
occasion Was fined “for keeping a house of 
licke entertainment without Licence.” 
lhe next owner was the Honorable Edward 
Crantield, lieutenant governor and com- 
n chief of the province of New 





Hampshire. In 1683, in exchange for a house 
and land on Great Island, situated in the 
mouth of the Piscataqua River, he relin- 
guished title to the Portsmouth house in 

f Samuel Wentworth and his wife 
Mary Benning. This is the first record of 
the Wentworth family in Portsmouth; but 
Elder William Wentworth, Samuel’s father, 
s known to have been living at Exeter in 
1039 and afterwards to have moved to 
Dover. 

\t Great Island in 1677 Samuel Went- 
worth was granted a license by the court 
“to keep a house of comon entertainmt to 
sell wine beare and Liqor He served as 
selectman of Portsmouth in 1084 and as 
foreman of the grand jury in 1086. When he 
died of smallpox in 1090, he bequeathed to 
his son Samuel his “house and all those 
household goods of any sort” and to his 
wife Mary half the dwelling, the outhouses, 

[he facts given in the following paragraphs 

lerived from the New Hampshire Province 
Deeds and other records in the New Hampshire 


Historical Society, Concord, N. H., and from ] 


Wentworth, The Wentworth Genea y (Boston 


1878), vol. 1, pp. 113-289 


‘land 
ween 
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an 
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and the oardens. In 1709 John Wentworth 


purchased the house from his_ brother 
Samuel, when the latter removed to Boston 
Probably the wainscoting was added then. 
The new owner Was a sea captain and pros- 
perous merchant, a councilor by appoint- 
ment of Queen Anne in 1712, a justice of 
the court of common pleas (1713-1718), and 
Hampshire 


lieutenant governor of New 


in more recent years it was 
tenement 

The house was still standing in 1925 but 
hands ol hous« wreckers, pre- 
It had been moved 
Manning Street 


icquired parts of the 


was in the 
paratory to demolition 
from its original site on 
when the Museum 
fabric in 1926. The woodwork on the first 


floor was for the most part missing or mut! 





ROOM FROM THE SAMUEL WENTWORTH 


BUILT IN 1071, 
1717-1730). |The house was the scene of his 
marriage to Sarah Hunking in 1693. Ther 
also his favorite son Benning was born in 
1090; this son graduated from Harvard in 


1715 and was governor of New Hampshire 


from 1741 to 1767. By his will, proved 
February 1, 1731, John Wentworth left the 


f t 


house to his wife Sarah and a large estate to 
his fourteen children. In 
before she died, Dame Wentworth trans- 
ferred the house and 104 acres of land to her 
From the Wentworths the 


1739, tWO Vears 


son Hunking. 
house passed into the ownership of the Pur- 
cell and Vaughan families respectively, and 


HOUSE IN PORTSMOUTH, NE\ 


23 


PANELED ABOUT I710 


lated; ¢ the sec ld r pal ns d ded 
the rooms and many of the bolection mold 
ngs nad give! Wa oO! lern lath na 
plaster. A large part of the framework w 
rotted from continued exposure to. th 
weather. [he exterior, likewise, had suffered 
numerot lterat S the ise W 
rislv wraith of its former si Happil 
has been poss ble oO Te mucl th 
remaining interior, to re re and furnish 
t in a manner equal t ristine peal 
ance, and to place betore public 
lastu rce of ¢ I 

{ 1) 
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afternoons, among a number of talks on un- 
related subjects, a course of six lectures, 
Ihe Artist and Society, to be given in the 
alleries by Mrs. Fansler, each talk being 
repeated on the succeeding Sunday. This 
met with such an encouraging response that 
the same procedure will be followed in the 
second halt-vear, Miss Abbot giving six talks 
on French Painting during the Nineteenth 
Century and Mr. Busselle the same num- 
igins and Meaning of American 
lL urniture Stvles 
Ihe Tours of the Collections given on 
Sunday afternoons during the first part of the 
season will be repeated, with certain slight 
variations, from February through May 
[hese tours consist of two fortv-five-minute 


tt 


talks (each complete in itself) given at two 


and three-fifteen—the series being planned 
to enable the visitor to make a survey of the 
contents of the Museum in four months 


The illustrated lectures given bv invited 


speakers on Saturda' nd Sunda iter 
noons ur Oock will be continued 
through March. Those who have not betor 
ppeared on r programs are John Altord 


of the University of Toronto; Sirarpie Det 
Nersessian, of Wellesley College; H. S. Ede: 
William C. Haves, Jr., of the Metropolitan 
Museum; Wilhelm Martin, of the Roval 
Picture Gallerv, The Hague; and Mever 
Schapiro, of Columbia Univers \mong 


the lectures listed on Saturdays, four ar 


1 


related in theme—The Social Aspects 


Art in Greece, in the Middle Ages, in th 


Renaissance period, and in the present da 


the speakers being Dr. Lehmann-Hartleben 
Dr. Schapiro, Dr. Held, and Dr. Alford 
On March 5 and April 23 Jane B. Walker 


will give lectures for the deafened who read 


) 1 
1¢ SI 


the lips. lwo spec | lectures by (,eorg 
Steindortf, of the University of Leipzig, on 
Phe Private Life of a Pharaoh and Master- 


works of Egyptian Portraiture, scheduled to 


be given in May, have had to be canceled 

Ihe courses offered on the mid-week days 
are: sixteen talks on China 
through the Ages, by Miss Duncan; Wed- 
nesdays—Materials of the Craftsman, by 
Miss Bradish, Sculpture, by Mr. Taggart 
presented 
n the Museum by Columbia Universit\ 
the speaker ¢ 


Grant Lakarge, the subject 





n 


| 
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being [he Gothic Age in Italy and Ger 
manv; | hursdayvs—The Art of Flanders, by 
Mrs. Fansler, and Mediaeval Minor Arts, 
by Mr 
structors. In addition, the customary Tours 


Grier, a newcomer among the in- 


of the Collections are offered on Tuesdays 
at tw Ive anc Wednesdays and Thursdays 
at two. 

[wo courses for teachers, given on Satur- 
dav mornings from eleven to twelve-fort, 
are announced. One, Greek Art and Civili- 
zation, by Mr. Shaw, has already been 
mentioned, as it is open to the public. The 
other, given by Mrs. Fansler and Mr. Bus- 
selle, is American History and Art: a Study 


of Museum Methods and Materials. This ts 
reserved tor teac hers of the public S( hools of 
the citv and matriculated students of the 


nstitutions named below; the enrollment is 


limited to fifty. In the first of these fifteen- 
week, two-hour courses credit may be ob- 
tained through the College of the City ot 
New York and Columbia University; 
second through the College of the City of 
New York and Hunter College 

The Lecture Program carries the 


notice that the services of the instructors 


In the 


nl ’ ] 
usual 


for special talks, given by appointment, ar 
free to Members and to teachers and classes 
from the public schools of the city, and that 
this service may be had by others upon pa 
HvuGER ELLIOTT. 


ment of a nominal fee 


HOURS ON COLOR 
AND DESIGN 


In the Study Hours on Color and Design 


STUDY 


the Museum becomes a laboratory for lay- 
man and professional alike, where the basi 
elements of color and design, their analysis 
and application in the practice of the arts 
and in daily life, are studied in the actual 
objects and materials brought to the class- 
room from the collections of the Museum 
Frequent gallery talks enhance this study 
During the second term, beginning in 


February, guest speakers will again partici- 


pate in the Sunday afternoon series at three 


o'clock. Nancy V. McClelland, member of 


the National Board of Governors of the 


\merican Institute of Decorators, will give 
two lectures on Wallpaper, Its History and 


Modern Uses; R. Guy Cowan, Art Director 
of the Onondaga Pottery Company, will 
speak on Ceramic Design; Robert Sche\ 

F.R.S., will discuss 
Modern 
Wright, 
speak on Garden Design. | 
and Maurice S. Dimand, of the Metropol 

| speak respectively on Fat 
and on Near Eastern 


lextile Design and 
Dress Fabrics; and 
editor ol Hou é Wid Garde will 


auline Simmons 


tan Museum, w 
Eastern Costume 


Fextiles. The alternate talks in this series 
will be given on related tbects by Gr ( 
Cornell, also of the stafl 

The subdivision of courss nto smaller 
Inits, each complete in itself, although the 


entire series may be taken in sequence, will 
be followed again in the second term. Thus 
the Members’ course on Monday afternoon 
at three, will be 
of four lectures each on Color in Dri 


Color in Gardens, Flower Arrangement, and 





Color in Summer fF urnis! 


morning series for Members has bee 
nto three groups of talks, the f tud 
color in Eastern art—Persian miniature 
Chinese porcelains, Japanese screens al 
prints, oriental costume; the second will be 
devoted entirely to The Painter’s Use 


Color; the third will discuss Color in Dress 
ncluding headdresses, jewelr nd dress 


ACCeSSOTICS 


Mention should be made of the 


the Monday course for Member planned 
as a discussion group and therefore limited 
to thirty-five persons. Members erestt 
in attending are requested to inform 
Secretary of the Museun far in ad\ 
as possible, so that a place may be reset 
for them 1n the series or in a lecture group 
their choice 

In the Tuesday mornin tures, Whi 
are open to the public, Color will also be the 
general topic; While the Tuesday afternoon 
Series, like wise a tree )) ib] Cc COUTS( WM || he 
devoted to Design in the Decorative Art 
seen in home furnishings generall\ 
metal, pottery, glass, textiles, and jewelt 
as individual arts 

[he growing interest he teacher 
course, in this series of Study Hour 
Color and Design sa real itistactior I he 
permitted quota of fifty teachers was filled 


in the first term. This is a seriously planned 
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Gdoubdle-period ri 
afternoons, and open o1 to te I 
public schools of New Yor! lem 
Design, presented in the first term, will 
followed by a course on Elements of Color 
Both these courses ipproved | 
Board of Education ifillin e sl 
requirements tor salar ncrement 


Girts OF M ( ! 
been received from Mr George Bow 
de Long i Mrs. S (; enhe 
PHe Stare. At the meeting of the 
Tees held December 20, 1037 the titles 


two members ¢ 
follows: James |. Roru 
diaeval Art, to Curator of the Department 
of Mediaeval Art and ot 


}. Wallace, Assistant to the Superintendent 


to Assistant Superinte 1 he Bi 14 
nes at The Ch er 

DECEMBER MEF) re THe Tt EI 
\t the meeting of the Board Trustees 


held December 20, 1937, the resignation ot 
Frank Lyon Polk 


were elected members of the Board: Arnold 
Whitridge 
Class of 1942; and Harry Payne Bingham 


Class of 1943. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 


of Trustees, held December 20, 1937, the 
followin y pr rsons Wer;re ¢ lec dt » the ( OrTpo- 


ration: FELLOws IN PERPETUITY, Honor 
able Simon Guggenheim, Mrs. George D 
Pratt, R. Thornton Wilson; FELLOWS FOR 
Lire, Philip Hofer, Mrs. D. H. Schmidt 
Vanderbilt Webb, and Arnold Whitridge. 
[he following persons, having qualified, were 
elected in their respective classes: SUSTAIN- 
ING MemBers, Mrs. Tobe Collet 
Mrs. Michael Gavin nine ANNUAI 
MEMBERS were elected 


Davis, 


[went 


Additional lectures, given trom time to 
ehborhood Exhibitions of 

Il be announced in the 
BULLETIN of the Museum and in its: Weekh 
s Well as in the daily newspapers. 
Such lectures are also open to the public, as 
are the Neighborhood 


selves RICHARD | 


Exhibitions them- 
BACH 


The sixty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Corporation 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art will be 
held in the Board Room of the Museum on 
fternoon, January 17, 1938, at 
half past four o’clock 

[he report of the Trustees on the trans- 
ctions of the vear 1937 will be presented 
by the President, George Blumenthal, an 
address will be made by His Honor, the 
Mavor, Fiorello H. La Guardia, and a 
port of the activities of the staff will be 


Herbert E. Winlock. 


meeting tea will be 


re- 


} +} + 
iven by the Director 


ormal 


- 


lwenty-eight 
\merican. ar- 


PAINTINGS 
contemporar\ 
ists Were purchased with the 
Hearn 
bought in December 
André, Florida Wildflowers by Lucile Blanch, 
Connecticut Apple Tree by Bertram Hart- 
man, Willow Trees by Morris Kantor, The 
Miami by Ernest Lawson, Cat and 
Katherine Schmidt, and Mourn- 
ing Doves by H. E. Schnakenberg, for which 
the Museum has exchanged The Velvet 


t 


Dress by the same artist 


ncome of the 
Funds during 1937. The last seven, 


are Candida by Renée 


Be AK h, 


Snake by 


RuGs AND Carpets. For the interna- 
tional exhibition of Rugs and Carpets which 
closed on December 5, it is possible to report 
a highly satisfactory attendance; though 
limited to one ty pe ol material the collec- 
tion drew a total of 38,794 visitors. 

[he experiment was tried in this exhibi- 


tion of offering a series of special talks to call 


at 


Su 
b\ 
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Y LO attention to the availability of the pieces and tongue pattern on the body, tongue 
s of shown for modern home decoration. Twelve pattern on the top surface of the lip—is in 
the such talks were given, which were attended cised. It is enriched by red and yellow mat 
ekl} by 502 persons paint applied over the black glaze; th 
ers, Phe American Federation of Arts has scales are alternately red and yellow, the 
as taken over half of the exhibition to form a tongues are red, black, yellow, and black 
em- circulating collection to be shown in other \n alabastron with heraldic lions and a bird 
i cities on a tour to end in May, 1938 belongs to a subsequent stvle, the Earl 





ir- 
he 
n, FIG. 1. PROTO-CORINTHIAN LEKYTHOS FIG, 2, ¢ INTHIA K 
ee SECOND HALF OF THE VII CENTURY B.¢ ABOUT 625-000 B.( 
h, 
ie \ GIFT FOR THE COLLECTION OF GREEK Corinthian, about 625-000 B.« ? \ 
1€ AND ROMAN ArT. [Three terracotta vases cup with vine leave nd p reliet 
id seven glass vases, and a necklace of beads an addition to I it mn of Roman 
Ae lent to the Museum in 1935 by Mrs. Georgt oreen-glazed pottel e | IR 
h D. Pratt, have now through her kindness and early Empire 
of become a gift. Since the glass will receive 
due attention in a forthcoming catalogue \MPHITRYON, In W ep lar in- 
the vases only are noted here. There 1s a terest in Alemena and Amphitryon aroused 
\- fine lekvthos of the Late Proto-Corinthian by Jean Giraudoux’s pl \mphytrion 38 
h stvle, second half of the seventh centur' we should like to point out that the Museum 
t B.c. (fig. 1).2 The decoration—scale pattern) owns a picture of them. It 1s painted on al 
h 1 The catalogue of the glass vases in the De- 
partment of Greek and Roman Art, in prepar \ no 128.2. H ( 
tion by Dr. Robert Zahn Payne, of pp. 431 
* Acc. no. 37.128.1. H. 49% in. (11.1 cm.). Cf Ace. 4 12 HH ( 
- Humfry Payne, Necr rinthia (Oxford. 1031 R. Zahr f ! r | 


1 pp. 16 ff pp. 2 
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MUSEUM EVENTS!’ 


NUARY 17 TO FEBRUARY 


LECTURES AND TALKS 
FOR MEMBI 


XVITE Genturv Far \\ 


FOR THRE PUBLIC 
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IIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OT} ARI 


lhe kgy plian Collection (Gener Lour \\ tH 
VMotion Pictures lecture 


*Design in English Furniture Miss Corn ( room 
*Buried Treasure of the Han Dynasty. Miss D Main Ha 
*Stoneware Miss Bradish Viain Ha 
lhe Collection of Greek Art (Gener: lour \\ Ha 
*Gothic Architecture: Germanic Development of [tali 

Romanesque Forms (Mathews Lecture). ¢ (jrat 

Lakarge lecture H 
*[he Van Eycks, [heir Contemporaries, and | heir ki 

lowers. Mrs. Fansler Main Ha 


Near Eastern Art (General Tour Vain H 


*X VII Century American Furniture. Mr. Busse Main Ha 


Motion Pictures 
(Certain Paintings by | (;recoin \mer! im ( r ol 
Miss Abbot | 


lhe Arts of Persia (Tour of Collectior Miss Dunear Viain Ha 


*XV1I1I Century American Furniture. Mr. Bussell Main H 
Motion Pictures Lecture 
” llpaper: [ts History (Gillender Lecture \ 


McClelland ( 


kXNHIBITIONS 


IN THE MusSEUM 


CIRCULATIN¢ 
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